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ABSTRACT , . : 

; ~*~ Sne hundred and seventy five’adults were surveyed to 
collect jiata on attributes and attitudes related to poverty. Th2 
authors attempted to evaluate attributions outside a laboratory 
* setting in order ts collect data applicable to real-world settings, 
taking into consideration the complexities of modern society. The 
stul y was conceraed with the relationship between abstract: 
attribution processes and the meaningful real issues of social 
,inequality. Two issues were considered: the determinants of 
attributions regarding inequali+y, and the role attributions play in 
mediating politically relevant attitudes, Factor analysis of 
Cesponses revealed that attributions are largely determined by 
perceptions and dther attitudes rather than by social position. some 
ego-defensive attributions were also relevant. Attributions were 
found t> have important consequences for politically relevant . 
attitudes ani policy preferences. The authors conclude that while 
laboratory. derived theories of attribution are applicable to real 
world settings, tney must be supplemented by broader-based stuii2s. 
“(Author/4k ) 
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Survey ceta on attributions and attitudes related to poverty were 
obtained from a random sample of residents of a Southern California 
city. Attributions are determined largely by the responcent's percep- 
tions and other ettituces rather then by concrete social position; some 
ego-ce fensive akeribuetons are also evident. pretfbuetous have 
importent consequences for politically relevant attitudes and policy 


preferences. Laboratory-cerived theories of ettribution Are applicable 


to these real-world scttinas, but complexities co exist. 


wet ~ : 7 pe am 
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Causal Attributions Outside the Laboratory: 


Social psychologists have extensively ‘stucied causal attributions 


Explaining Poverty 


with laboratory methodologies, often using as materials simple sentences - 
, such as “John laughs at the cone*ian." While much has been learned 
through ‘such.techniques, some questions remain that can only be answered 
in a different context. To what extent do people actually use, in their 
everyday lives; the attribution processes ‘that’ they Cemonstrably can use 
in the laboratory? The underlying concern here is the relationship 
between abstract attribution processes and the meeningful and affect-- ay 
‘laden real-worl@ issues of the social hiheckcony of inequality. This 
paper will address this concern through a presentation of results of a 
* survey of residents of a Southern’ california’ city, which * covered * the 
general area of perceptions, explanations, and evaluations of aspects of 
inequality. , | 
Two specific issues will be considered. First, what are the 
determinants of attributions regarding inequality? Are the attributions 
primertiy influenced by patterns of information as Kelley's (1967) 
theory of attribution suggests, or by the percsivers interests ane 
ego-involvement-. (Cicoly & Ross, 71°77), or by "ideological" factors, the 
perceiver's other attituces and beliefs? Second, what role co attribu- 
‘Hone play in meciating politically relevant attitutes such as ‘views on 
welfare, policies of income redistribution, etc.? Social psychologists 
implicitly claim, by their extensive stucy of attribution eroxcssan, 
that such processes have important consequcnces--but on the other hand, } 


attributions could be’ epiphenomenal, generated by subjects only when 


°. 
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La, . . 
experimenters ask for them. In this paper, these issues wil} be 


“addressed in the context of attributions for poverty and also in the. = 


> 


more specific area of attributions concerning welfare recipients. Since 


quch popular’ and ‘social-scientific writing has focused on poverty and 


welfare as areas of concern,-and since governmental policies intended to — 

ameliorate poverty have been manifold, these questions are taken as ° ; 
eae . 

representative of the broader area of inequality; less central ques- 


an Y & 


tions such 4s attributions for wealth are excluded here due to space 
: ® : » / 


Limitations. i “ 
’ Sample | ‘ 
; S : ; 
The sample for this survey was 175 resicents of Riverside, : « 


‘ , California, aged 18 years and over, selected rancomly from a current: 
city directory.° Interviews were by telephone, with a typica) interview. 
lasting approximately 45 minutes. A sufficient number. of interviews 

were, concucted face-to-face to permit methodological comparison, sna 

there were no detectable differences in the quality be peepeeeee .— 
obtaincd by«telephong and iy personal interview. The semple size, 
though sma] in comparisom to nationa) — surveys, is large enough to 
permit meaningful analysis of relationships (end is certainly as large 
as the semple ‘for most- laboratory studies of attribution and relatec 


Processes), The sample Coes prohibit gencralizations of findings to the " 


> 


most and least privileged strata ivi-Rmex lea, as they are not representce ' 

in substantial numbers. The results f om this suevey can best be seen 

as applying to what may be callee the white American mainstream; even . * 
this limited general izabi lity exceeds what could be expected from a 


college-studcnt semple. : 


‘ contribution’ to society or fer on what it takes to atk along. . 


® 
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Attribut ions’ for Rover ty 


Three, Ciménsions of explanatory Been: “have emerged from prior 


stucy of be Mefs about social inequality “(Feagin, 1975). sovnbaeeliek 


-explanation Coser ibes; inequality as the "Yesults of economic and social 


factors. Incividualist explanation SOARES the degree to which iat 


quality results from individual aifterences in personal traits, ability, 
x ' 
and efforts. . Rance lanai tee atdianation sees inequality as necessary to 
i { " 
motivate people to contribute in their performence of social roles. To 
Sa 


mea Sure E RASS Rongiruats, respondents were presented with a- list . of 


reasons for why the oy are poet xing asked to rate. the impor tance of 
each as en explenat ion for pover ty;.- this question was Grawn from Feagin 


Chava A Factor andiiysts of the responses reaming: two strony factors | 


that account “for virtually al] the: systematic vasjonce, as aie on these 
two factors, ‘Labeled structural] and individual, will be used as’ measures 
of explanat ions* for poverty. They ee iaaade”| to endorsement of 
structural vharecteristics of soocjety (such as palace to provice enough 


good joys) ‘and of incividual “factors concerning the foor (su¢h as lack 


of effort or ability) as important ceuses of poverty. The reliebilities 


of the scales are .62 and Py réspectively. To indicate commitment to a 


functionalist ‘explanation of the distribution of income, responcents 


Pocus whether they thought income should be based more on @ person's 


5 | 


_ Among the most es determinants of mpst Bue ANS for poverty 


are two. kinds of belief: 3 perception that daeerhnies for acvancement 
is or is not genere ally availeble in society, and the “responéent s 


classification of himself/herself as posr or nonpoor. Belief in gencral 


e 


‘with what we know about the determinants of attributions in general. — 


‘ 
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oppor tunity seems to leed responcents to acopt individualistic explana- , 
tions for poverty ketend sree b=. ee p<.@l), but Mie belief is, 


unrelated to structural ist explanations for poverty. ee poverty 
. ' y- ] : * 


status, on the other hand, leads the respondent to adopt ‘structurelist 


rd 


. attéfbutions , for poverty in gengral (b=.23, p<.f5),. but is unrelated to™, 


individualist explanations for poverty. These findings are consistent 

With respect to the first ENING: Kelley's (1°67) theory would “suggest 

that if opportunity is widespread unity consensus) then @ person who 

Coes not take advantage of ‘opportuni ties and remains poor would have 
® ‘i ‘ 

personal responsibility assigned. . The familiar Jones and Nisbett (1972) 


actor-observer difference’ in attributions seems to underlie the other 
ng : 


e 


- finding mentioned above, with those who see themselves as poor (actors) 
. . ee . “- 8 Se =e le ° ar gs : 


assigning causality to aspects of “hie EHV LESMHIGHE, while the non-poor, 
reacting as OUSEEN EES: assign personal Salted fey; = 
Turning ton other beliefs (such as oppor tunity and sirmeived 
poverty " status) ie concrete background variables” as PenetS 
determinants of attzibutions, we find that” Such central aspects of 
social . position as edutetion and family income have little impact. The 
effect of occupation (cummy codes for the eatenorlies of professional and 


clerical, with the reference category being blue-collar} is limited to 


: funetional ist explanation: peo feaulonat end clerical workers are both 


more likely than manual workers to endorse functionalist exp] anations 
(b=.25, ‘p<.5 arc” be. 26, psf} raconeidubiis “A yseries of other 
variables have little or no effect: union membership, experience of 
unemployment, rev ng frien’s ‘and relations whom one views aS poor, 


| 
having received government aid such as welfare, and job aythority. 


bf » 
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Among background factors, the factor with the most consistent and 


¢ 


powerful effect on: attr ibut ions for poverty is'age. .The younger age 


/ 
groups. (less, than) 35) were significantly more likely to endorse - 
ef 3 


se daa explanations (b=.28, Ess 61) and less likely to hold individu- 

. re ones (b=-.32, p<.@1) ian were Aheir elders. This seems to be a 
“cohort (or generstional) »ffect rather than a life-cycle etfect, due to 
‘the “exposure of the younaee réspondents during their years of greatest 
openness. to political socialization.to explicitly transmitted liberal 
ROS TOURS perhaps Pebuicuiatly éuring. the late 1°6@'s. A life-cycle . 
effect would ame Y that younger respondents are more liberal because of 
their lower incomes, less job authority, and so on--yet in these data 
the age eftect is present controlling for these other variables which 
themselves have small or nonexistent effects. 


e zw a see ue - - . 


In summery, the overell pattern is that both aspects of one's own 


experience - “(hav ing been MER EMS yee the kind of work one does) ane 
agpects of one's ‘self-interest ee indicated by income, for example) 
have very limited effects on. attributions. The most “significant 
écterminants seem to be other beliefs (such as general spoortunre) and 


~ 


those variables ‘such as ‘age which incex the exposure ‘of the respondent 
to the transmission of beliefs and attributions directly, through ha 
media or ethonise; 
Consequences of attributions, for poverty ‘ 
Yo attributions for poverty have measurable consequences for other 
beliefs and attituges? ~ Results show, in fact, that for several 


depencent variables of major importance (such as the evaluated fairness 


of -the distribution of income,» policies of income equalization, and 


~4 


a r : . “ 
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attitudes toward welfare), that attribution measures are among the 


strongest predictors--stronger than such factors as age, occupation, or 


income. Ctructural attribut ions for poverty are related to what may be 


called liberal views.on inequality--such as favorability to income 
equalization policies (b=.24, ps.) ane eh are scatahieg (b=.23, 
p<.5), and an increased tendency to view the American distribution of 
income as untair (be-.24, p<.l). Individual ist explanations for 
poverty, . on’ the other hand, lead respondents in a more donearcak ve 
direction. Commitment to a functionalist explenation of the distribu- 


6 


tion of income also*(independently) is a source of opposition to redis- 


tributive social policies such as ‘ income equdlization and weltare 


t 
spending. / 
The impact of class, occupation, age, and similar background 


e . - . 2 ' . . e. e . ° ‘ 
variables on the evaluation of the fairness of the income distribution, 


ot income equalization, and of welfare spencing, is almost all indcirect: 


mediated by attributions. TSE FM: is the only variable 


that consistently influences these variables via a direct ettect--a 
‘ ‘ 


a ‘ ° 
clear indication of ‘effects of self-interest that ere not ideologically 


e 


mediated (i.e., mediated: through other beliefs). For’ the most part, 
é e s 


attributions play a key role in organizing respondents’ “beliefs about ° 


these properties of society, both medizting background influences anc 


. 


contributing independent variance of their own. : <% 
Attribut ions concerning welfare 

To supplement the above analyses of respondents' viewS on poverty 

in gencral, attr ibut ions anc attituces on the specific topic of weltere 


were also measurec. A set of items adapted from Feagin (1°75) was admi- 


Soh 


| . 
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nistered. The items fall into two types, and the separation of the 


items into these two sets was empirically. confirmed ‘by a factor . 
'‘@ 4 % . ‘ 


a 


afalysis. One factor represents’ ascription of negative characteristics 


‘ . * 5 Js 
_to welfare recipients (the higher the score, the less negative the 


respondent): for example, the item "Most people getting welfare are not 
honest about their need." The other factor, reflects attituwes on 


welfare spencing (a highet score represerits ‘more gavdrability - ia 


expencitures on wel fare): for example, the item "Me of the main 


troubles with wel fare is that it doesn't give people enough to get along 
one" Thus, the. o factors represent a non-economic set of AEEETHUESONS 
to wel fare recipients and an attitude toward economic aspects of the ° 
wel fare is ssue, The scales created to measure the sae fastprs . had 


reliabilities hatha .73 and 467 respectively. The correlation 


-betwacn the scales-was .32, much lower than - the - square ‘root of the 


. product of their rel labilities, demonstrating the discriminant validity 


4 


of the measures (Campbell & Fiske, 1°59). ; 


The most important determinant of the welfare attribution scale was _ 
‘ yo 


the respondent's social cless: Middle-class ‘. identifiers are 


significantly more favarable toward welfare recipients than are 


working-cléss identifiers (b=.2¢, p<.f5>. This is rather surprising, 


given the objectively greater similarity of the position of weltare 


recipients to that of working-class observers than that of _ middle-class 


observers; one would expect a greeter identification ard hence less de- 
‘ aad ‘ ° 


Fogation of the wel tare poot from the working class. 


One explenation for these results comes from research on "eefengive hs 


ty 
. oa 


attribution" (Chaikin f Marley, 1°72). This term refers to attributions 


that are influenced by one's ego-invol vement in the situation:’ a desire . 


‘ > 
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to protect oneseAf frqn. the fear of negative outcomes, Defensive” 


¥ v a 
a . 


attributions are \.causal assignments that render the world controllable 
or at least precictable, lessening .the petceived ‘likelihooe that some. 
-bad event will occur to nenctes Studies by cnaiin and Darley (1973) 
and Novak and Lerner (1962) demonstrate that psychological proximity ts. 
, impor tant in determining when defensive sia cee aadi will be made. Te a 
” one shereues a bed outcome befall ing someone who: is dissimiler., io, 
_ oneself, one is not particularly SHREASEDEY aia no detensive attribu- 


tions will occur.’ However, a bad aukeone occurring ‘to a simjlar other 
‘ v . 


may trigger consicerable defensiveness. It is uncomfor table ‘to consider 


the event as rancomly caused or undeserved, for such events may happen 
: to anyone, including oneself. The aser iption OE negative 
- characteristics to the victim of the negative, wishouii then, represents 
an ‘attempt to both justi fy and explain why eke person is suffering and 
why the observer cannot. suffer a ‘similar fate. 


This process may underlie the negetive reaction ‘of working-dl&ss 


~ 
4 


self-identified | ‘respondents to weltere recipients. Bich respondents 
need to explain why they themselves cannot fall ‘into: poverty, ane the . i. 
explanation cannot he. in terms of objective social position, tor in suth 
matters’ the poor ate not greatly different from many working-class iden- 


y ST EESESSs Working class self-placement Age been found to be a “function 


r Be economic insecurity (Leggett, 1968) ae of one’ s vicarious experience . ‘ 
with poverty (Kluegel & Smith, 1678). Real istically, working olass 

tamilies are often in’ denger ot SeOnONG disaster, in that a medical | 

emer genny (tor i a could wipe ‘out the family‘ S assets. Hence, the ; 


explanation for vel fare status must be’ in terms of their ‘negative 


personal sharaotnristios rather than éhate objective circumstances, 


In “s 
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permitting the observer to draw a line between himself and the _wel fare ° 
‘poor by derogat ing their moral integrity, efforts, and ability; just as 
Lane tound in his working-class sample almost two Gecades: ago (1°62, p. 
La Widele-class identification, on the other hand, seems re express 
individuals’ fed! ings of economic security and: fate conrol. Micdle-- 
"ass identifiers see themselves as sufficiently. “aigtant from the 
wel fare peer Eiae they can psychologically af ford. to be sympathetic: no 
“defensive attributions are necessary. re 
The_results af the defensive attr ibut idn process, that leads to 
negat ive aktituies toward welfare recipients are demonstrable in the 
current. data.’ Holding constant wépthides: toward welfare recipients, 
Mor kingeclees identifiers. have more favorable attitudes toward wel tate 
spending than Co . middle-class ddentiéiees (standardized b =, =elelis 
(This fineing is not hard to sine beers “given the nominally progressive 
nature of Sanction in this country and the generally. aeeeter: -economic . 
liberalism of the less privileged.) Yet the indirect effect of cless 
identification on vel fare-signe ing views, meciated through the attribu- 
tion tactor, is almost as large as the direct (liberalism) etfect and is 
‘epeuatie ‘a sign (it equals +.°7) 2° fick) the indirect ‘effect of 
. Werlkingyc lens respondents holding negative vicws of the personal 
attributes ‘of welfore. recipients ane therefore cueweing spend ing on 
‘wel fare eamOSr conplebely counterects what would ‘otherwise si a greater 
Be Ldngnens Of such respondents to support governmental progrens of aid 
to re poor. ‘The total ettect (direct plus indirect) ot class 


igentification on wel tare-spending views is not significantly ditferent 


trom zero (r = -.(6). 


. F P de . Py o ry , i ‘ 
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: fe eonelugions ; ; 

- : . These results, white necessarily dead due sto “the " pelalively 
e small ies “geographically restricted somple, do parallel those “ot other 
recent studies, particularly in showing the centrality of ideological or "a ae 
eunetis tactors in political attitutes ane attributions (Senne and ‘i 
McConahay, 1973; - McConahay ane Seihee sna our “‘eihadags: are‘also in 
genera] agreement with seelai=payenol oqient theories of attribution, 
showing their operation outside the laboratory, with nonstucent. popula- . 
tions,” afd with attitudes that are of -some impor tance to the «, 
respondents’ lives Thus, the emacs range of applicabi) ity ot | 


such attributional PROSbEShs is widened beyond Prior research. ‘The most ae 


interesting implications ofthe tingings presented here ‘may be. the 


Ad 


demonstration “of ene workings ,of this intra-indcividual Process as it 


» @ 


operates re response to a stbea-tidivedun! sociological » reality, the a: 


; a % ‘ . “ 
hierarchical structure of inequality in socfety a5 it is mirrored in’ , 


people's perceptions. , 
This Operation must now y be seen, however, as more complex than many 

laboratory igsive of attribution had ‘suggested. ever Lapping and 
5 cross-pressuring factors can be seen to affect individudls in tits 
situation. In particuler, there is evidence for a psychological process | 
of accommodation, one that is less visible in the laboratory detblies . 
“ AS ei example, structuralist. and ‘ineivieualist explanations for poverty. ‘ 
: are “nearly sethegonalt to each other (as indicated by’an oblique factor : 

analysis), rather than being negatively correlated, Tt ‘ais it people 

come to supplement a naive infividial istic view ot INEQUALITY with a 
‘ more sophisticated speraet sien of structure! causes--but not to teplace 


entirely the incivicualistic attributions. (This result is reminiscent 


a 
. 
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of laboratory findings of a near-zero lan Rather than a strong 
nacelle one, between measures of walsonat end situational attributions; 
Taylor & Koivumaki, 1975.) , 

A second exemple is the opposing echents of social class on the 
seeienie and non-economic aspects of saiieee ‘attitudes, just discussed. 
The economic reasons that lead to greater liberalism on spending i 
working-class respondents are accommodated to the ego-defensive attribu- 
tions that push in the opposite direction--a state of tension exists, in 
which neither set of forces is entirely victorious. j 

Finally, it is worth noting that, as mentioned above, relative 
economic position (indicated by family income) has no effect on attribu- 
tions when other factors are controlled. However, increases in income 
are accompanied by a greater likelihood of viewing the distribution of 
income as fair, of opposing welfare spending, etc. Individuals seem to 
accommodate these interest-based attituces (based in ‘the desire to 
defend one's position in society) with other, perhaps more 
ideologically-bexed ‘pettefs such as their attributions -for poverty. 
Again, the conclusion must be that the control and the isolation of a 
tew relevant attitudes that is possible in laboratory stucies, while 
essential for the "puri fication" and determination of the properties of 
processes such as attribution, must be supplemented by broacer-—based 
stucies such as surveys to yield a more adequate appreciation.of the 


«) 
role of such psychological processes in the overall psychic economy ot 


° 


the person in society. = ¢ 
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